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Ciardi To Deliver 
2 Lectures Today 



KERNTL 
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John Ciardi will deliver two lectures today in the semi- 
annual Student Congress Lecture Series. 

Prof. Ciardi, who has been poetry editor of the Saturday 
Review, for seven years, will lecture at 4 and 7:30 p.m. in 
Memorial Hall. His 4 p.m. lecture will be “What Good Is 
it College?” 

years ago for a lecture that 
A seminar-general discussion w „ sponsoretl by the English 

period has been scheduled from nmarimni! 

9-10 p.m.; however arrangement 

difficulties have arisen Carl Mo- "Many persons have told me 
deck!. chairman of the congress * low fil,e 8 lecturer he Is. Since 
committee which is handling * le is a man of top caliber and 

arrangements for the lecture * s 8 P 8st president of the Na- 

sald. At press time It is not tlonal College English Assoc la- 

certain if the discussion will be 0° n - I hope a great many stu- 

held. Modecki said it would be dents and faculty will attend his 

announced at both lectures if lecture, despite our difficulty in 

the discussion will be held. arranging publicity,” Modecki 

Modecki said that arrange- said ’ 

ment difficulties with Prof. Ciardi Prof. Ciardi has been lertur- 

aiid Ills agent have already a ( Tufts Dulffslty , Mc.l- 

caused the cancellation of a din- ford M a „ „ reclplrnt of „ ie 
ner for the professor which was 

scheduled for tonight. John Ho,me * chalr 

”1 talked with Mr. Ciardi on Mr. Ciardi received his B.A. 
the phone and all arrangements from Tufts University in 1938. 
were verified," Modecki said, “but His M.A. was granted by the 



University Of Missouri At Kansas City Choir 



Missouri Choir 
Here Tomorrow 



Correction 

Deadline for entries for the 
All Campus Sing is Thursday, 
not yesterday as incorrrrtly an- 
nounced in Friday's Kernel. 



Tlie University Choir of the University of Missouri at 
Kansas City will appear in concert at 1 p.m. tomorrow in the 
U-H«gh Auditorium of the Taylor Education Building. 

Dr. W. Everett Hendricks will . . . _ , . . 

conduct the 60-voice choir, on a P* rtment and Volce of America. 
10-state tour. They will appear in Dr Hendricks, who directed the 
the new Senate auditorium in Blue Jacket Choir of the Great 

Washington, D.C., during the Lakes Naval Base during World 

tour. War If days, is in his 14th year 

The choir is one of the most as conductor of the University 

sought-after music organizations <' ho ' r , A sensitive director of “au- 

thentic conviction,” Dr. Hen- 
in its home territory, where it drirlui prfwnlfl a pro|frilm lh , t 

has appeared with the Kansas makes for visual as well as list- 

Clty Philharmonic Orchestra in ening satisfaction, 

such major works as Beethoven’s Choral works from the classic 
“Choral Fantasy,” slates. S8cred literature, folk songs, and 

The Choir's “beautifully bal- contemporary works will make up 

a need effects” have led critics to a var * ec * program here, 

call it "one of the finest choirs Strings, harpsichord, flute, and 
in the country and worthy of organ will be used to accompany 

their national recognition.” The Bach's short cantata No. 106. 

University of Missouri at Kan- Among a cappella selections in 

sas City ensemble has sung on this year's repertoire are 

ork programs of all major Schreck's “Advent Motet," Block's 

^ casting companies, and re- "Silent Devotion and Response.” 

V * completed 13 television Chanson by Debussy and Ravel, 

• ams for the U. S. State De- and Jean Berger's “Alleluia." 



JOHN C1AKDI 



Gailbraith Offers 
Poverty Relief Plan 



University of Michigan, where 
he was also given a Hopewood 
award in Poetry. At Harvard, he 
began as an instructor in Eng- 
lish, and after a short period, 
was made a Briggs Copeland as- 
sistant professor of English. In 
1953 he went from Harvard to 
Rutgers where he became Profes- 
sor of English, resigning in 1961 
to become a free lance writer and 
lecturer. 

Recently Mr. Ciardi appeared 
as the host of the CBS television 
discussion program. "Accent.'* 
Appearing with him on the pro- 
gram were many personalities of 
importance in today's world. 

Dr. Huston Smith, head of the 
philosophy department at MIT, 
was the flrst lecturer in the Stu- 
dent Congress Lecture Series. 
Aldous Huxley was scheduled to 
appear this fall, but he was 
forced to cancel his visit due to 
an illness which subsequently led 
to his death. 



By BOB RYANS 
Kernel Assistant Daily Editor 

The solution of poverty in the United States lies in edu- 
cation Dr. John Kenneth Galbraith, Harvard economist and 
former U.S. ambassador to India, said at an informal press 
conference yesterday at the Student Center. 

Dr. Oalbraith added that three Thf flrg , „ advooatfd by Dr . 
factors characterized the poor Ga|bra|lh „ thr sh|f „ of fed . 
people of America They were „ a| aid (o eduratlon from 
first of all without education. blankrt cov for all 8( . ho(ll 

second a member of a racial mi- dlgtr|rtli a conrrnlratlon on 
norlty and finally living in the , he dU trlcte. He added 

wrong location to secure a job. Iha| lh , rl ,. hrr dlslrlcts could 

Legislation on civil rights is certainly support their own 
attacking the second characters- schools. 

tic of poverty and the place to Dr . 0albralth als0 favors a 
head in on the other two is edu- 
cation, he added. Continued on Page 8 



Atlanta: From Summerhill To Collier Heights 



(Editor’s Note: Realizing that the present racial crisis will pro- 
foundly affect the lives of all University students, the Kernel felt 
that a first-hand report on the Negro crusade was appropriate. A 
writer was sent to Atlanta as part of the UK YMCA Seminar group, 
and the following is the first installment in his report.) 

By DAVID V. HAWPE 
Kernel Managing Editor 

At this juncture in history, Atlanta, Ca., represents the 
economic and cultural nerve center of the South. 

More important, in a time of racial crisis, Atlanta is the 
heart of the Negro Revolution. 

She is a city torn between alternatives. 

Atlanta, in many respects, is answering the 20th century's chal- 
lenge to progress. Yet she is shackled by the traditions of an age 
long-since committed to history books. 

Proud Atlantans, both Negro and white, point to the city's boom- 
ing economy, governmental reforms, and fast-paced urban-renewal 
program. 

Thr other side of thr city's personality Is a section bounded by 
Spring Street on the east and the Chattahoochee River on thr west, 
an area 10 miles long and two to four miles wide. This is thr West 
Side: the Negro ghetto. 

Within the Negro community itself the contrasts are poignant. 
It is only a few minutes' drive from the rambling luxury of wealthy 
Negroes' Collier Heights estates to the rows of ramshackle firetraps 
pressed close together In Summerhill. 

Among affluent Negroes, there are those who control old money, 
represented by the businesses lining Auburn Avenue, heart of the 



West Side. Many of the "new rich" have established themselves on 
Hunter Street, a few blocks away. 

Among whites, resistance to integration is least in the highest 
socio-economic levels and greatest in the lowest levels. Yet the 
most exclusive private school in Atlanta remains segregated. 

Among Negroes, thr elite are reluctant to have thr non-wliite 
community, the capitalists' lifeblood, rorkrd strongly. And only 30 
percent of Atlanta's Negro students, ostensible leaders of the Black 
Revolution, participate actively. 

The city’s Negro community, as well as its white population, is 
provided with the finest in educational facilities, leadership, and cap- 
ital. Atlantans say that's the difference between their city and Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Yet 55 percent of all Negro births in Atlanta are illegitimate. 
Negroes were involved in 3,153 cases of delinquency during 1963, 
while whites were Involved in 1,971, although Negroes constitute less 
than half the city's population. 

Two weeks ago, the city's aldermen were debating the proposed 
site for a multi million dollar stadium. At the same time. 60 percent 
of the community’s 185,000 Negroes were living in substandard 
housing. 

Although Atlanta has been publicized as an example of peaceful 
racial progress. Negro leaders are quick to assert that much of the 
progress Is only tokenism. The co-chaiiman of the Atlanta Summit 
Conference, the Rev. Sam Williams, said recently, "The basic attitude 
has not changed." 

Mr. Williams said that "only about 150 Negrors go to ouly 
Continued on Page 5 
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Morris Named Head 
Of Honors Program 



Dr. Janies G. Morris, associate professor of metallurgical 
engineering, will liecome director of the University Honors 
Program July 1. 

An industrial research scientist 
before Joining the University 
faculty in 1959, Dr, Morris has 
served as chairman of the Hon- 
ors Program committee and has 
participated in Honors Program 
coiloquia. 

He succeeds Dr. Stephen Dia- 
chun, professor of plant path- 
ology. who has served as direc- 
tor of the program since Its es- 
tablishment at the University in 
the fall of I960 Dr. Diachun has 
requested reassignment to full- 
time teaching and research. 

President John IV. Oswald, in 
announcing Dr. Morris’ appoint- 
ment. said increased emphasis 
will be placed on the University 
Honors Program. 

-The Honors Program has had ,j e jj E 
very satisfactory effects thus countir 

far,’’ Dr. Oswald said. "The Hon- Thg 

ors Program committee is cur- „ comr 
rently evaluating ways In which lessors, 

the program can have greater 
Import. Mark 

"The program has advantages p ro f ess , 

other than developing to the full- macv i 

est possible extent the minds and as a ' p 
talents of the very bright stu- tional 
dents," the UK president empha- at pittJ 
sized. "The thriving intellectual 
atmosphere it tends to create The 

among the Honors Program stu- Nat 

dents permeates the rest of the posed 
student body." scientif 

l)r. Oswald noted that six of annual] 
the eight University students lems l 

who won Woodrow Wilson grad- health, 

uate fellowships this year are The t 

Honors Program students. year's n 

Dr. Morris holds the bachelor and out 
of science and doctor of philos- About 
ophy degrees from Purdue Uni- health- 

versity and is a member of sev- vitatior 



eral professional organizations. 
His research at UK has resulted 
in a number of articles in pro- 
fessional Journals. 



Boh Adams. Western: standing. Roger Dixon. More- 
head; Cecil Rea representing Kentucky Southern; 
David Hawpe. UK; Doug Whitlock. Eastern, and 
Mrs. Annette Mayor represetlng Transylvania. 



Members of the Executive Committee of the Inter- 
collegiate Press Association selected Saturday are 
as follows: seated, from the left, Ken Alexander, 
Georgetown Perry Ashley, UK exeeutive director; 



Chi Delta Phi 

Chi Delta Phi will meet at 
7 p.m. tonight in Room 2 (Hi of 
the Student Center. New mem- 
bers will hr introduced and ori- 
ginal manuscripts will be dis- 
cussed. 



KIPA Reorganized 
At Saturday Meeting 



Plans arc underway to reactivate the Kentucky Inter- 
collegiate Press Association. At a meeting held Saturday in 
the School of Journalism, the organization was officially 
reestablished. 

Perry J. Ashley, instructor in 
Journalism, was named its execu- 
tive director. Roger Dixon, editor 
of the Morehead State College 
Trailblazer, was elected chairman 
of the temporary executive com- 
mittee which will plan the first 
annual meeting to be held in 
the fall. 

Representing the University on 
the executive committee is David 
Hawpe. managing editor of the 
Kentucky Kernel. 

Delegates from seven Kentucky 
colleges attended the meeting. 

Included were: Georgetown Col- 
lege, Kentucky Southern Col- 
lege. Eastern Kentucky Slate 
College, Western Kentucky State 
College, Transylvania College. 

Kentucky State College, and UK. 

The organization has been 
dormant since World War II 
when many of its members left 
for combat. It is being reorgan- 
ized to help improve the quality 
of Kentucky college publications. 



Troupers Sel 
Annual Show 
This W eek 



In addition to the seven schools 
represented Saturday, approxi- 
mately 20 others are expected to 
participate in the future. 

Joe Creason. columnist for the 
Courier-Journal, was guest speak- 
er for the luncheon held in the 
Student Center. 

Serving as chairman of the 
Kentucky Press Association com- 
mittee. which initiated the 
KIPA's revival is Archie Frye. 
Georgetown. He will also serve 
as the coordinator between the 
KIPA and the KPA. 



The University Troupers, 
campus entertainment organ- 
ization. will present their an- 
nual “big show” on Thurs- 
day and Friday in the Alumni 
Gym. 

The theme for this year's pro- 
duction is "Off Broadway,” and 
the various acts and numbers 

will illustrate the backstage side 

FOR SALE— 1960 Laptf^ convert- LOST— Gold Omega watch in of the theater, 

ible, automatic radio and vicinity of Reynolds Building. Several large production num- 

heater. Excellent condition. Best Reward. Call Chcyl Kelly at bers featuring singing and danc- 

offer. Call 252-9018. 26M5t 252-7912. 25M3t ing will be done to such popular 

show tunes as “Hello, Dolly” and 
"That’s Entertainment.” 

Modern Jazz and tap dancing 
will be featured In individual 
numbers. 

Tumbling, adagio work (boy- 
girl tumbling), and balancing 
acts will also be on the agenda. 

Otlur Troupers will lend their 
talent as folk singers, panlnmim- 
ists, and more specialties to pro- 
vide an evening of entertainment. 

The show is scheduled to be- 
gin at 8 p.m.. with clown acts 
starting at 7:15 p.m. 

Admission will be 50 cents for 
students. 75 cents for adults, 
and 25 cents for children. 



FOR SALE — House Trailor, 8x42, LOST— Ladies' Elgin watch, black 
Zimmer, good copdjjMOn, 2-bed- cord band. vfY^fv gold face. Call 
room. *1.500. Call 255-0685. 26M4 252-4684. Reward. 31Mlt 



— TUESDAY ONLY — 

"Take Her Sha's Mine" 

James Stewart — Sandra Dee 

"Young Gun* Of Texas" 

James Mitchem 



FOR SALE — Afternoon Leader 
route. West Short a reft One 
hour delivery time. $1*0 monthly 
profit. 266-4749 ni#Rs. 2TM4t 



HELP WANTED— Banjo players, 
If you play, sing along type 
music, please call Ronnie at 
252-9374 after 9 p.m. 25M4t 



STARTS TOMORROW 
'Women of the World' 

Documentary 

Narrated by Peter Ustinov 



ALTERATIONS of dresses, skirts 
and coots for woihen. Mildred 
Cohen, 215 El Maxwell. Phone 
254-7446. / 16J— Tu.&Th. 



HELP WANTED — Part-time 
work; choose your own hours at 
our office. Call 252-7714 or 
254-6914. 25M3t 



SPECIAL LUNCH 
For Students and Staff 



"The Small World 
of Sammy Lee" 

With Anthony Newley 



• Served weekdays 1 1 a.m. to 2 p. 

• Selection changes each day 
M°d"' O Always under $1.00 



TONITE AT 7:15 AND 9:25 



STARTS 7:30 — ADMISSION 7Sc 
C ACADEMY AVdARD 
J NOMINATIONS 



PERKINS PANCAKE HOUSE 



Starring PETER SELLERS 



Strand 



COMPLETE LAUNDRY AND 
DRY CLEANING SERVICE 

Serving University of Kentucky 
Students For 49 Years 






TODAY & WEDNESDAY 
Its ELVIS PRESLEY 
Singin' an' Swingin' in 

"KISSIN' COUSINS" 



We Now Feature 



NOW! AT »:30, 5:00, 8:30 
METRO GOLDV/rN MAYER 
and CINERAMA pretent 



ONE DAY SERVICE 

AT NO EXTRA COST! 

In by 9 . 1 . . Out by 5:00 



NOW SHOWING 

Gregory Peck — tony Curtie 

in "Captain 

NEWAtAN" 

Co-Si erring ANGIE DICKINSON 
and BOBBY DARIN 

— In Color — 



THE WEST 
WAS WON 



LAUNDRY — DRY CLEANING CO. 
Corner of South Limeitone and Euclid 















Graduation Fees 

Graduation fees will be due 
by May 9, which is the last day 
of the spring semester. Failure 
to pay these fees will make a 
student ineligible for gradua- 
tion. 

The fees are as follows (note 
the correction of degree as 
specialist in education, not 



Ed.D): 

t'ndcrgraduate $11.50 

Masters' 22.50 

Ph.D 27.50 



Specialist in Education 12.50 
Tlie fees are to be paid at 
the Bursar's Office in the Ad- 
ministration Building. 
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Kernel Want Ads 
every day 



of 

Cotillion Formals 

on Friday afternoon, April 3 
from 2:Q0 to 5:00 o'clock 
on our third floor 



Campus Calendar 



Informal Tea Showing 



I’m Gonna If ash That . . . 

The AGR house was the scene of a South Sea There seems to be some confusion but this couple 

Islands party or maybe it was a Florida party. looks like part of a ship wrecked crew. 

. VSXBmm . . MSCKmsm ... .. % v « 



Elections 

Links 

The following officers have 
been elected by Links, Junior 
women's honorary, to serve dur- 
ing the comtng year; Martha 
Eades. president Besty Clark 
vice president; Ardls Hoven, 
secretary; Margaret Gehlback, 
treasurer; Claudia Jeffery, social 
chairman; and Kathy Kelly, 
leadership conference chairman. 

ZBT 

Zebta Beta Tau recently elected 
Art Silber president. Other of- 
ficers are Joe Digieso, vice presi- 
dent; Robert Shapiro, treasurer; 
Allen Chlowitz, secretary; and 
Alan Rowitz, historian. 

Fiji 

The members of Phi Gamma 
Delta recently elected Thomas 
Jones, president; Terry Black, 
treasurer Bill McDonald, record- 
ing secretary; Jim Canada, cor- 
responding secretary; and Allen 
Harrison, historian. 

Triangle 

' The pledge class of Triangle 
recently elected Richard Gravely, 
president; Quinton Allen, vice- 
president; Wallace Hampton, sec- 
retary; and Bill Russell, special 
activities. 

ka|)|m Sigma Awards 

The national of Kappa Sigma 
gave two scholarship awards to 
members of the UK chapter. The 
senior scholarship award went to 
Larry Barnett and the junior 
uward was given to Glenn Moore. 



P innings 



Have Folkers. a sophomore edu- 
cation major from Minlnk. 111. 
and a member of Delta Zeta, to 
Martin Lewis, a Junior accounting 
major from Whttesburg and a 
member of Lambda Chi Alpha. 

Diana Tracy, a home economics 
major at Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity from Ashland and a mem- 
ber of Delta Gamma, to Bill 
Authur. a commerce major from 
Ashland and a member of Delta 
Tau Delta. 

Meetings 

C wens 

There will be an Important 
meeting of last years Cwens at 
4 p m. today in Keeneland Hall. 
II you cannot attend please con- 
tact Janet Kington. 



Engagements 

Patti Mudd. a sophomore com- 
merce major from Greensburg, to 
Bob Kosid, a senior economics 
major from Glenview, 111. 

Marsha Kingsley, a senior Eng- 
lish major from Ft. Lauderdale, 
Fla. and a member of Chi Omega, 
to Bob IleiU, a former student 
from Lexington and a member 
of Sigma Chi. 

Carolyn 51oore. a freshman 
home economics major from 
Lexington, to Wayne Wells, a 
sophomore civil engineering ma- 
jor from Lexington and a mem- 
ber of Triangle. 



For an education 
in buyology 



5Iarch 31 — ( wen's, last years, 4 p.m., Keeneland Hall 

Christian Science organization <i::l0 p.m., Boom 109 Stu- 
dent Center 

NK Newromers Club, 9 p.m., 3Irs. Flrnon Yoder 

April 2 — Blazer Lecture, J. Ilunllev Duprr, Student Center Theatre, 
10 a m. 

Honors Day, Memorial Hall, 3:30 p.m. 

Mlisicale, James Good, Organist, Memorial Hall. 8:30 p.m. 

April 3 — “As You Like It,” Guignol Theatre, 8:30 p.m. (also April 
11-17-25). 

APKIL 3-4 — Humanities Conference. Alumni House 

April 4 — "Julius Caesar,” Guignol Theatre, 8:30 pm, (also April 
10-18-24). 

April 4 — High School Leadership Conference 

April 3 — Musicalc, The Heritage Quartet, Memorial Hall, 3:30 p.m. 

April 7 — Lecture, Dr. Arthur K. Moore, Distinguished Professor of 
the Year, College of Arts and Sciences, Guignol Theatre, 
8 p. m. 

April 9 — English Department Lecture, G. B. Harrison, Guignol The- 
atre, 8 p.m. 

April 10 — Research Conference, Chemistry-Physics Building 

Cancer Teaching Lecture Series, .Medical Science Bldg., 
8:30 p.m. 

Spindletop Hall Dance, 9 to 1 

April 10-11 — Central Kentucky Farulty Conference, Student Center 

April 12 — Concert. Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Memorial Coli- 
seum. 8:15 p.m. 

April 13 — .Musicalc. Norman Chapman. Pianist, Memorial Hall, 8 p.m. 

April 15 — Musira.l I K Choristers, 5Iemorial Hall, 8 p.m. 

English Department Movie, “Hamlet,” Laboratory Theatre, 
4 and 7:30 p.m. 

Art Gallery Talk and Reception for Carl Itolty, Fine Arts 
Bldg.. 7:30 p.m. 

April 16 — Audubon film, “Kiwi Commonwealth,” Memorial Hall, 

7:30 p.m. 

April 25 — Spindletop Hall Dance, Spring Formal, 9 to 1 

April 28 — Classes end at noon 

Inauguration of President Oswald 2 p.m. 

April 26 — Musicalc, Men and Women’s Glee Clubs, Memorial Hall, 
3:30 p.m. 

April 27 — Blazer Lecture, A. Hunter Dupree, Guignol Theatre. 10 a.m. 

April 28 — Inauguration, Ur. Oswald, Memorial Ciloseum, 2:30 p.m. 

April 29 — Mlisicale, Symphonic Band and Chorus, Guignol Theatre, 
8 p.m. 



TAKE A DONUT BREAK! 

We're Open Till 2 a.m. 

For fresh hoi delicious donuts call 252-9557 and pick up at 
your convenience anytime between 1 p.m. and 2 a.m. 

HAVING A PARTY— CALL US FOR SPECIAL ORDERS 

Dixie Cream Donut Shop 



South Lime and Euclid 



KENTUCKY 

TYPEWRITER 

SERVICE 

Olivetti Portable Typewriters 
Carbone — Ribbons 
and Office Supplies 

SALES — SERVICE 
AND RENTALS 

Phone 252-0207 387 Rose St. 



Across from Holmes HaH 



ASK YOUR FRIENDS 
WHO THE 
STUDENTS' 
DRUG STORE IS . . . 

NAVE 

Across the Street 



invites you 
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Court Decision 
Strikes A Blow 
For Press Freedom 









^ 7 / 



The unanimous decision of the 
Supreme Court recently in the libel 
suit brought against the New York 
Times by the police commissioner of 
Montgomery, Ala., is one of the most 
important decisions upholding free- 
dom of the press in our time. 

The Supreme Court once again 
upheld the right of the press to crit- 
icize public officials for their actions 
and enlarged this privilege to include 
editorial advertisements. 

This is a victory of the first im- 
portance in the long and never-end- 
ing struggle for the rights of a free 
press. But it is more than that. It is 
also a vindication of the right of a 
free people to have unimpeded access 
to the news and to fair comment on 
the news. 

The case arose from the publica- 
tion of an advertisement in the New 
York Times editions of March 29, 
1960. The advertisement was signed 
by a number of “friends of civil rights 
in the North’’ and by four southern 
Negro ministers. In court the minis- 
ters claimed they had no knowledge 
that their names had been used. They 
had been named as codefeudants. 




Sm 



The advertisement was critical of 
the handling of the racial situation by 
the public officials of Montgomery. 
No names were mentioned in the 
advertisement hut the Montgomery 
police commissioner brought libel ac- 
tion claiming damage to his reputa- 
tion. 

The property of the four ministers 
was seized and sold at a sheriff’s sale. 
Alabama courts awarded the commis- 
sioner $500, (XK) in damages. The ver- 
dict was entered against the minis- 
ters and the New York Times jointly. 

The decision was carried to the 
Supreme Court and in an unanimous 
decision the court reversed the Ala- 
bama decision. Associate justice Wil- 
liam J. Brennan, in the court's opin- 
ion, puts the court strongly behind 



the constitutional principle that a pub- 
lic official may not collect damages 
from what lie considers to be libel 
of his official conduct without a 
showing of actual malice. Mr. Justice 
Brennan wrote, “The constitution 
guarantees require, we think, a fed- 
eral rule that prohibits a public of- 
ficial from recovering damages for a 
defamatory falsehood relating to his 
official conduct unless he proves that 
the statement was made with 'actual 
malice— that is, with knowledge that 
it was false or with reckless disregard 
of whether it was false or not.” 

What the decision means, in terms 
of today’s newspaper, is that the court 
recognizes that in presenting the news 
or additional comment on the news, 
the freedom to criticize that is abso- 
lutely vital to an unfettered press is 
protected, subject only to the limita- 
tion that the criticism he made in 
good faith and not with malice. 

Mr. Justice Brennan points out 
that a succession of such suits would 
limit the freedoms of the press. 
“Whether or not a newspaper can 
survive a succession of such judg- 
ments, the pall of fear and timidity 
imposed upon those who would give 
voice to public criticism is an atmos- 
phere in which the First Amendment 
freedoms cannot survive,” he wrote. 

Three members of the court, in 
concurring opinions, went even fur- 
ther. Associate Justices Arthur Gold- 
berg, Hugo Black, and William O. 
Douglas would have the court up- 
hold a doctrine- of unconditional and 
absolute freedom of the press to criti- 
cizes public conduct. 

In his concurring opinion, Mr, 
Justice Goldberg wrote, “In my view, 
the First and Fourteenth Amendments 
to the Constitution afford to the citi- 
zen and to the press an absolute, un- 
conditional privilege to criticize of- 
ficial conduct despite the harm which 
may flow from excesses and abuses.” 

In his concurring opinion, Mr. 
Justice Black said, “an unconditional 
right to say what one pleases about 
public affairs is what I consider to 
he the minimum guarantee of the 
First Amendment.” 

It is an increasingly ii/iportant 
function of a free press in this coun- 
try anil others, to olfer a proper per- 
spective to the complex situations of 
the world through enlightened com- 
ment and educated interpretation. It 
must he the function of the free press, 
it it is to live up to its responsibili- 
ties, to encourage the give-and-take 
of ideas and, aliove all, to he free to 
express criticism of public officials 
and public policies. 

In its landmark decision, the Su- 
preme Court has struck a solid blow 
for just such a policy. 



: -v- 

ONLY SU061CV TC> PLANKS 16 POAKOS ROOM; MOW- 
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The Fine Lines 
Of Academic Freedom 



The decision by the trustees of the 
University of Illinois to let Prof. 
Revillo Oliver off with a reprimand 
for his vitriolic attack on the patri- 
otism and character of President Ken- 
nedy was not, we are sure, nearly so 
easy a thing to do as their near- 
unanimous vote would indicate. But 
the fact that it was not easy makes 
their decision the more commendable. 

Public revulsion at the professor’s 
fantastic charges in a John Birch So- 
ciety publication is akin to public 
resentment against left-wing fanatics 
who spout their dogmas from college 
platforms. Reaction to extremism in 
both cases may be natural, hut it also 
fuzzes up the practical application of 
academic freedom. 

So it becomes awfully difficult for 
a university to show persuasively the 
distinction between a professor’s role 
as a scholar and his role as a private 
citizen; between his duty to be com- 
petent in his academic field and his 
right to be incompetent when he 
strays beyond his ken. 



The university’s own role is, by 
the same token, to hold seemingly 
contradictory forces in delicate bal- 
ance. It must protect the dignity and 
the integrity of its educational repu- 
tation and at the same time nurture 
the spirit of free inquiry and discus- 
sion that makes it a keystone in the 
structure of a truly democratic so- 
ciety. 

It is noteworthy, therefore, that the 
single vote against the Illinois trus- 
tees’ action was based on this very 
quality. The dissenter did not feel 
the board failed to go far enough 
in punishing Mr. Oliver, but that it 
did not go far enough in explaining 
the university’s devotion to free ex- 
pression and disassociating the uni- 
versity from the professor’s attacks. 

It is unfortunate, perhaps, that 
liberty must so often be pursued along 
such fine lines. But that, in turn, is 
what makes its pursuit both worth- 
while and courageous. 

—From The Blade M 



Campus Parable 



“Et resurrexit tertia die secundum 
scripturas, et ascendit , . 

“ Wilkinson's test coining up day- 
after-tomorrow, and you’re singing/ 
What’s the piece?" 

“The Gredo from the Mass the 
Chorus did for Holy Week. I can’t 
get it out of my head.” 

“Well, whi/d the guy write it so 
happy? 1 thought Holy Week was 
when Christ was crucified." 

“That's the Good Friday part- 
sure enough, it's sad and slow. But I 
was singing about Easter, when Jesus 
returned to life after His execution.” 

"Well, that's just plain preposter- 
ous! You know us well as I do that 
people don’t come bark to life. What 
good's a religion that’s based on a 
fairy story like that <*” 

“Hold un a minute; I didn't say 
that people return to life— I said that 
Jesus was resurrected, and Christian- 
ity certainly doesn't consider Him 
just people.’ In fact, it’s the Resurrec- 



tion that sets Jesus off from all the 
other great martyrs, like Lincoln, or 
Gandhi, or Kennedy.” 

“Well, why in the world should 
you go to the trouble of making such 
an unprecedented claim in bis case? 
Wluit difference does it make any- 
how? Even if such a miracle hap- 
pened, it was centuries ago." 

“There's a very simple reason for 
asserting that He rose: we’ve got wit- 
nesses. Hundreds of people who knew 
Him well, saw Him, spoke with Him, 
even ate with Him after Easter. But 
the real point of it is this: He hasn't 
died again since then!” 

“Just a minute here! Are you try- 
ing to tell me that Jesus Christ is still 
alive today? Why, that’s fantastic!" 

“That’s the point exactly. More 
than being alive, He's every hit as 
real a personal acquaintance us you 
or Dr. Wilkinson.” 

Al Bloch 

Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship 
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From Summerhill To Collier Heights 



Continurd From Pare 1 

some of the schools." He said that Negroes can eat "in only some 
restaurants.'* 

The Summit Conference Is a coordinating group for the city's 
nine civil rights organizations. After its birth last October, the group 
published a booklet entitled "Action for Democracy" in which the 
organizations’ common goals were listed. 

In January of this year, members of the Student Non-Violent 
Coordinating Committee <SNCC> began to demand action on the 
proposals. Although the students were counseled by many Negro 
leaders to avoid demonstrations, SNCC organized picketing and sit- 
ins at downtown restaurants. 

» When the demonstrators began resisting an-est, by falling limp 
n the floors of restaurants and lying down in front of police 
vehicles, police began using rougher tactics. 

Summit Conference support was announced for the demonstra- 
tions, but some members felt they were not the best course of action. 
Many Atlantans' sympathy for the Negro cause was erased when 
Violence broke out. 

Without strong backing in either the white or Negro commun- 
ity, the demonstrations were doomed to failure. In the wake of this 
setback. Summit Conference Co-chairman A. T. Walden was ap- 
pointed to a judgeship, and he resigned the SC post. 

Judge Walden was replaced by the Rev. Williams, a more adamant 
integrationist, and a professor of philosophy at Atlanta's Morehouse 
College. 

According to Warren R. Cochran, director of Butler Street 
VMCA, the city's Negro “Y," Judge Walden represented a symbol 
of moderation, and as long as he was co-leader there was balance.” 

Judge Walden himself said of the January demonstrations, 
"They hurt the cause tremendously due to their excesses. Before this, 
a large segment of the community was coming around to our point 
of view.” 

Mr. Williams favors a "hard line”: "The Negro isn't asking for 
anything; he’s demanding his rights.” 

The new Summit leader is critical of roles played by the Chris- 
tian churches and the affluent Negro in the field of civil rights. 
He said, “I think the Christian church is the biggest stumbling 
block, the biggest hypocrite in our society. It is the one disseminat- 
ing high morals that it doesn't practice.” 

Mr. Williams said that not all wealthy Negroes zealously sup- 
port the civil rights movement. "Some of these belong to NATO— 
no action, talk only.” 



Housing: The Paradox 



Few things anger Atlanta's 
Negro leadership as does the non- 
white housing situation; few 
things pose such a threat to the 
city government's financial struc- 
ture. 

Statistics reveal part of the 
problem faced by Mr. Williams 
and other Negro leaders: with- 
in the city itself, 40 percent 
of the residents are non-white, 
and the percentage is Increasing; 
the Negro family’s average in- 
come is $3,033 per year, com- 
pared to $6,200 for a white family; 
and only 30 percent of the city's 
Negroes own their own homes, 
compared to 55-60 percent of the 
white families. 

Eugene Patterson, editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution, said of the 
Negroes' plight, "The white exo- 
dus to the lily-white suburbs is 
trapping the Negro in the center 
of the city.” 

He said Atlanta is fast becom- 
ing another Washington, D.C., or 
Philadelphia. The only residen- 
}tlal areas open to low and mid- 
dle — Income Negroes are in the 
center of the city. As Negroes fill 
the gap between non-white areas 
and the ring of all-white suburbs, 
the non-white bears greater and 
greater municipal tax burdens. 

Patterson predicts that action 
will be necessary to prevent Negro 
domination of the city, since the 
non-white worker could not sup- 
port a modern city's tax burden. 

A veteran Atlanta Urban Lea- 
gue executive, Robert Thompson, 
aald "there is a trickle of silk- 
stocking whites back into the city 
In multi-story apartment build- 
ings.” 

Thompson noted the contrast 
between upper - income Negro 
housing, such as glamorous Col- 
lier Heights, and the areas com- 
posing 30 to 40 percent of non- 
white housing that is classed as 
"very bad," such as the Summer- 
hill district. 

Thompson said that “old 
money" Negroes tend to remain 
closer to the core of the city, 
whereas the "new money" group 
moves toward the city limits. 
While silk-stocking residents in 
the northern section are "pro- 
tected" from integrated housing 
by articiflal barriers such as 
Westover Drive. 

Thompson said Westover Is re- 
ferred to by Negro leaders as “our 
Berlin Wall." Negro housing lies 
to the south, white to the north, 
and there is little hope the bar- 



rier will be broken. Interstate 20 
is being constructed parallel to 
the road, thus strengthening the 
wall between races. 

As Thompson pointed out. some 
improvement has been made in 
housing conditions for non- 
whites, particularly in the last 
two decades. The percentage of 
Negroes owning their own homes 
has risen from 14 to 30 since 
World War II, and a further five 
percent Increase is expected by 
1970. 

Another promising development 
is the emergence of "open-oc- 
cupancy apartments,” both pri- 
vately and publicly financed. One 
such project is the $5,200,000 
Wheat Street Baptist Church in- 
terracial cooperative, covering 22 
acres near the business district. 

One section of non-while hous- 
ing has become a point of par- 
ticular interest to Negro leaders: 
the Mozley I’ark area. Here, since 
Negroes took over the section in 
1954, housing has been improved, 
dispelling the myth that Negro 
residents always allow their prop- 
erty to devaluate. 

Education- 

Most Negro leaders will reduce 
their hopes for the future, both 
in Atlanta and throughout the 
South, to the promise of increased 
educational opportunities. 

The educational problems are 
immediate, and their solution will 
determine the extent of progress 
in other areas, such as employ- 
ment. 

In its pamphlet. "Action for 
Democracy," the Summit Con- 
ference gives the essence of the 
problem: “A Negro’s chance of 
finishing high school is half that 
of a white's; his chance of finish- 
ing college is one-third of a white 
person's." 

The Summit attributes the edu- 
cational plight of Atlanta Negroes 
to two factors: lack of employ- 
ment opportunities and inade- 
quate training programs. 

Ironically, Atlanta houses the 
largest Negro educational centrr 
in the United States. Members of 
Atlanta University Center are 
Atlanta University, Clark College, 
Interdenominational Theological 
Center. Morehouse College, Mor- 
ris Brown College, and Spelman 
college." 

Cochrane criticized Negro 




SNCC demonstrators (luring the January sit- 
ins in Atlanta. Segregationist leader Lester 



Maddox (far right) watches the arrests outside 
Leh's Restaurant in the downtown area. 



Power At The Ballot Box 



Among the promising develop- 
ments in recent Atlanta history 
are those produced by Negroes at 
the polls. 

In the political arena. Negroes 
have reaped a harvest of support, 
using the ballot as a tool. Negro 
concentration in the city has pro- 
duced a 40, 000-to-50, 000-vote non- 
white bloc. 

Organized under the 15-year- 
old Atlanta Voters' League, the 
Negro population has remained 
almost solidly Democratic. In 
combination wit hthe North Side 
silk-stocking whites, the Negro 
bloc elected Mayor Ivan Allen 
over a rabidly segregationist 
restaurant owner, Lester Maddox, 
in the last election. 

Reflecting the vote of lower- 
income white Atlantans, Maddox 
received more than 50 percent of 
the white vote cast. 

The blue vote also sent the 
first Negro in modern political 
history, Leroy Johnson, into the 
Georgia Senate. 

Under the leadership of such 
influential legislators as De Kalb 
County Judge James Mackey, a 
veteran of 14 years in Oeorgia 
government, the county-unit sys- 
tem was abolished and the state 
was reapportioned, the right to 
vote was insured for all. and the 
school system was made secure 



higher education by saying, 
"We've got plenty of preachers 
and teachers. We need more 
technical people." 

Indicating a duplication of ef- 
fort in Atlanta's Negro colleges, 
he said, "We don't need all these; 
a lot of Negro colleges will drop 
by the wayside.” 

Part of Cochrane’s work is try- 
ing to place Negro youth in jobs, 
much as the Urban League oper- 
ates with adults. He said his file 
contains names of 500 to 600 col- 
lege graduates— all out of work. 
He estimated the surplus of tea- 
chers at between 600 and 700. 

SNCCs January demonstra- 
tions dealt a blow to Cochrane's 
efforts in behalf of unemployed 
youth. "When these things hap- 
pen, Negroes lose a lot of jobs. 
When they’re out of work, the 
suffering is intense.” 

Dr. Frank O. Dickey, executive 
secretary of the Southern Assoc- 
iation of Culleges and Schools 
(SACS i, revealed figures that 
show from 70 to 75 percent of the 
southern Negro colleges do not 
meet his group’s standards for ac- 
creditation. Ninety percent of 
southern white schools qualify. 



from the possibility of closing 
rather than integrating. 

Judge Mackey said. "The pre- 
sence of Johnson cut the guts 
out of racism. We now have an 
affirmative point of view in the 
General Assembly, and an aura 
of self-criticism.” 

Judge Mackey said that even 
the state's junior United States 
Senator. Herman Talmadge, has 
modified his opinions on the race 
question, due to electorate pres- 
sure. 

Another example cited by Mae- 
key to illustrate Negro power at 
the ballot box is the ease of 
Judge Iturw'ood I’ve. It was this 
judge who asked that all eases 
arising from the January SNCC 
demonstrations be put on his 
Superior Court docket. 

Judge Pye set some bonds at 
$5,000 and $7,000. but a federal 
court has ordered some reduced. 
The U.S. court has halted trial 
of the cases until it decides 
whether or not to remove them 
from Judge Pye's docket and 
place them in a federal court’s 
hands. 

Last August Judge Pye set bail 
at $20,000 for the Rev. Ashton 
Jones, a 67-year-old white Geor- 
gia native who attempted, as an 
"outsider," to integrate a white- 
only Atlanta church. 

The Georgia Supreme Court 



Dr. Dickey is now involved in a 
multi million dollar program to 
boost Negro educational oppor- 
tunity in the South. 

About sixteen million dollars 
in foundation funds will be spent 
during the next five years to (1) 
alleviate the cultural distance be- 
tween Negroes and whites, (2l to 
provide an interchange of ideas, 
and (3) to raise Negro schools' 
standards. 

One of the six centers to be 
established by SACS throughout 
the South will be located in At- 
lanta. 

Federal funds may be used to 
finance part of the new program, 
but this will not represent the 
government's first activitlty in 
the field of education-employ- 
ment. 

Lockheed Aircraft has brought 
to Atlanta a $1011,000.000 govern- 
ment contract, thousands of Job 
opportunities, und compulsory in- 
tegrated working conditions. 

Concerning the Lockheed plant, 
Judge Mackey quipped. "We're 
building a rocket engine out here 
that will carry men to the moon; 
we're being jerked out of our 
provincialism.” 



ruled the ball was too high and 
set a $5,000 maximum, which 
Judge Pye then imposed. 

Judge Maekev said of Pye, "He 
will be 'retired' at the next elec- 
tion." 

Cochrane, who Is now executive 
secretary of the Atlanta Voters 
League, believes that the Negroes' 
bloc vote has been an effective 
instrument in the civil rights 
movement: "Nobody has given us 
anything; we earned it.” 

Judge Walden organized the 
League and founded the Negro 
Democratic group in Atlanta. He 
said the January demonstrations 
damuged the Negro bloc: "It has 
lost some of its effectiveness ovet 
some of what happened in a 
period of a few weeks." 

Cochrane said there is "more 
danger of the solid bloc vote be- 
ing fragmented today than ever 
before." He predicted that if 
Mayor Allen were to campaign 
for re-election at present, he 
would lose "because whites have 
turned against him in greut num- 
bers.” 

Thompson provided the key 
to the attitude of silk-sloe U i n i; 
whites. Whereas they and the 
Negro bloc were previously align- 
ed togetlirr. just recently the af- 
fluent whites have joined with 
the White Citizens Council, a 
segregationist, states' rights 
group. 

Judge Walden is confident the 
Negro leadership can recoup its 
losses in time for the next elec- 
tion. 

One landmark of racial prog- 
ress that went unnoticed two 
weeks ago was the Fulton County 
Atlanta Democratic Party meet- 
ing. which Negroes attended this 
year for the first time. 

Since there is no ward plan in 
Atlanta, an alderman represents 
his home ward but is elected in 
general voting. This adds to the 
Negroes' power at the ballot box. 

The ultimate problem now fac- 
ing Civil Rights leaders is one 
familiar to white leadership in- 
ertia. 

"Apathy is now the great curse 
—the dead weight of custom.” 
Judge Mackey said. "No great 
sinister element is keeping Neg- 
roes from registering and voting.” 

Most Negro leaders are anxious 
to hold the non-white vote to- 
gether; they eeho Cochrane's 
sentiments: "11c (Mayor Allen) is 
the best mayor we've had In 25 
years.” 

The alternative to Allen Is 
Maddox, or another segregation- 
ist. When asked about running 
again, Maddox returned. "Now 
that would be sort of silly, 
wouldn’t it?” He did assure that 
“we will have our candidate." 



Keystone In Progress 



J 
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Cotton Pleases The Hometowners, 
But W est Stil i Squeaks Past East 7 9-7 8 

Oregon’s Slats Gill J.7 ro “TTV". Stars Of Stars 

Gets Last Latifrli ST ? 2 ! ! 5 Was A Dunker 



Mel Counts with only 3 of 10 
and Doug Moon, only 1 of 3, were 
the only members of the red-clad 
West that did not have their 
normal shooting percentages.^^ 

Dave Stallworth, Wichita's 
star, had Coliseum fans buzzing 
in the first half as he tried his 
hand at playing guard. The posi- 
tion change did not appear to 
hurt his shooting eye as he 
connected on five of eight from 
the field and a like number from 
the free throw line, 

Fans had few opportunities to 
notice any real differences be- 
tween normal United States rules 
and the Olympic rules that the 
game was played under. But the 
few opportunities were important 
and spectacular. 

With free throws eliminated 
except if the player was in t,he 
act of shooting, the foul was 
intentional, or in the last five 
minutes of the game, there were 
only 28 free throws attempted. 
But. they were all important. The 
West’s nine to eight advantage 
in free tosses won the contest, 
evening the two-game series at 
one apiece. 

The West’s spectacular freeze 
in the last 28 seconds was per- 
mitted under Olympic rulrs that 
do not recognize a "front” or 
“back” court. 

Lexington fans were happy to 
learn after the contest that the 
game will be played in the Col- 
iseum for at least two more years 
as the sponsoring Lexington 
Jaycees picked up their option 
for the popular contest. 



By RICH STEVENSON 
Kernel Daily Editor 

Nine members of the 
West’s tree-top-tall all-stars 
staged a dunk ink exhibi- 
tion for the fans before Satur- 
day's East-West contest that 
was a preview of things to 
come. With only 7-0 Mel 
Counts staying with the tra- 
ditional layups, the other 
Westerners dunked from the 
front, the side, with one hand, 
both sides, and back over 
their heads. The fans loved it. 

Taking the lead before the 
game was Kansas State’s Willie 
Murrell. The 6-6 senior carried 
his crowd-pleasing performance 
over into the star contest where 
he was chosen "Star of Stars." 
Although not a starter, Murrell 
came in to hit 10 of 17 attempts 
to be the game's leading scorer 
with 20 points. 

Rivaling Murrell for the 
crowd’s attention was "little” 
Wally Jones of the East. The 6-2 
Vlllanova star scored just live 
points but pleased the 9.890 Coli- 
selm fans and the national tele- 
vision audience with his pressing, 
ball-hawking defense and his 
quarterbacking of the talented 
East team. 

While Murrell, Jonrs, and other 
stars were performnig to all-star 
standards, the Lexington fans 
had come to sec a pair of "home- 
town” boys perform. They were 
not disappointed. 

Although Cotton Nash began 
the game riding the bench, for 
the first time In his Coliseum 
career, the Blond Bomber and 
Lexington's Jeff Mullins, of Duke, 
led a second-half surge by the 
West cagers that fell a single 
point short. 

Cotton canned five of eight 
attempts for 10 points and Mul- 
lins hit six of 12 for a dozen 
points. 

Lexington fans, as well as UK 
Coach Adolph Rupp, must have 
been wondering Saturday how 
different the past four years 
would have been if Mullins had 
not decided to attend college 
out of state. 

Coliseum fans are not likely 
to soon forget the torrid shoot- 
ing exhibition llie Western cagers 
turned in. Only two of the 10 
players failed to notch at least 
a 50 percent shooting average as 
the team ended with a 51.5 aver- 
age. 



By BILL BAXTER 
Kernel Assistant Sports Editor 

Slats Gill, the old man who coached basketball at Oregon 
State for more years than most folks care to remember, got 
the last laugh Saturday in what may have been bis last game, 
dill, who retired at the end 

of OSU's season, coached his But Slats had only one big 

underdog West All-Stars to their name — Dave Stallworth — while 

first victory in the two-year-old the East - under Jack Gardner, 
series. 79-78. was seemingly loaded, with Cot- 

ton Nash. Cazzie Russell, Bill 
The East had won an earlier BrBC |i eyi JeIf Mullins, and Wally 
match in Cincinnati Thursday j ones 

night, 86-85. 

The West’s big plum. Walt Haz- 
Before the game. Gill told the zard of UCLA w „ not on the 
press that "this is the easiest , . ... 

recruiting Job I’ve ever done. I «* uad becal,se hls team won ,he 

Just sat back and they brought NCAA championship and is com- 
all these boys to me." peting in the Olympic trials. 



Playing under Olympic rules, 
which prohibit several facets of 
the American game, Including 
free throws, the two teams 
squared off at a 43-43 first half. 

The East had held a 22-15 
lead midway through the first 
half. 

Both coaches played split 
squads, using five players for 
the first 10 minutes of the half 
and substituting complete teams 
for the remainder. 

Gardner started his original 
team, with Bradley, Ron Bon- 
ham. Fred Hetzel, Mullins, and 
Jones, in the second half. Gill 
stayed with four starters and sub 
Dave Murrell of Kansas State. 

Murrell got 20 points, the MVP 
award, and a victory for the West 
team. 

Bonham and Hetzel, the early 
scoring leaders for the East, held 
the two teams even for the first 
few minutes of the half, but 
then they started to press, tak- 
ing bad shots, and the East sud- 
denly was behind. 67-61. 



1. I’ve come across a fnscinnl 
fact about the population. 

Do tell. 



2. There are more females than 
males in the U S. A. 

Where are they all hidinc 



Helms Picks 
Nash, Carrier, 
And Mullins 



Cotton Nash and Jeff Mullins 
picked up eight quick points for 
the East! and the score was tied, 
75-75, with 1:55 left to play. 



Kentucky’s Cotton Nash and 
Darel Carrier of Western Ken- 
tucky State College were among 
the basketball players rtamed to 
the Helms Athletic Foundation's 
36-man All-America team for 
1963-64. 

Others honored included Jeff 
Mullins of Duke, who played high 
school basketball at Lexington 
Lafayette, and Ron Bonham of 
the University of Cincinnati. 

Carrier was one of 12 guat^f 
chosen. Nash and Mullins, 



Then, with 42 seconds left and 
the West a point ahead. Bonham 
found Nash open under the bas- 
ket. Nash, spurning a lay-up, 
tried a turn-around hook which 
bounced out, and that was the 
ball game. 

Stallworth hit a quick two for 
the West i and Gill had them 
freeze the last 28 seconds of the 
game, leaving it out of reach of 
the straining East. 

The attendance for the game 
was 9.800. 



4. The Demograph— it's this 
gigantic population counter 
that Equitable put up at 
the World’s Fair. 

It tells you where the 
girls are? 



you should go see 



• Dcmograph. 
The who? 



5. It gives you the up-to-the- 
minute story of the population 
explosion. 

I've noticed more people 
around lately. 



6. Tells you how many babies 
are being born, how fast the 
population is growing. Stuff 



t an it explain how come, 
if there tire more females 
than males, I have so much 
trouble meeting them? 



Be sure to see the Equitable Pavilion when you visit the World’s Fair. 
For information alxrut Living Insurance, see The Man from Equitublc. For 
rvmplete information about career opportunities at Equitable, see your 
Placement Officer, or write to William E. Blevins, Employment Manager. 

The EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society of Ihe United States 

Home Office; 1285 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.V. 10019 ©1064 



ltuu Bonham and Colton Nash provided big scoring punch for East squad. 
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UK To Host YWCA Elections 
^Relays Set For Tonight 



HALE'S PHARMACY 

Rexall 

★ PRESCRIPTIONS ★ MEN'S TOILETRIES 

★ FOUNTAIN ★ COSMETICS 



The YWCA will elect officers for the 1964-63 school year 
names in n mass membership meeting at 6:30 p.m. today in Room 

'iH ‘ ,s ’ ^ M ’ Student (.enter. Y, Faculty Firesides. Co-member- 

next The association will also vote shlp chairman. YWCA Seminar, 
annual on P r °P° setl constitutional Regional YWCA Assembly. 

amendments. Voting will be done Qn (he ballot for secretary 
staged b y secret ballot and all mem- are: 

Track. bers having paid the member- Jane Stivers, sophomore home 
of out- sh >P fee arc eligible to vote. economics major. Alpha Delta 
iting 19 A special elections committee Pi soiority. Freshman Y adviser, 
st, east nominated two candidates for National YM-YWCA Assembly, 
cham- each office. Additional nomina- Southern Regional Conference, 
>or and tlons will be accepted from the Hanging of the Greens. 

^taged floor. Penny Price. Junior social work 

Nominated for president are: major. Delta Zeta president, 

Ardis Hoven. sophomore pre- Freshman Camp. Freshman Y. 
Bob Johnson. ^ major Alpha De i„ Pi so- Foreign Affairs Committee, rep- 
rority Links secretary; Alpha resentative to Interfaith Council. 
Lambda Delta. YWCA Commun- Community Service Committee, 
itv Service Chairman. Hanging Human Relations chairman, 
of the Greens Chairman of 1964; Southern Regional YWCA Con- 
High School Leadership Confer- ferencc. 

ence Steering Committee. Nominees for treasurer are. 

Linda Lear sophomore elemen- Susan Green, sophomore ele- 
tary education major. UN Sem- mentary education major. Alpha 
inar Program Chairman of the Gamma Delta sorority. Region- 
Fall membership meeting. Faculty al YWCA Conference. Commun- 
Firesides Chairman. Atlanta Hu- Ity Service Committee. Summer 
man Relations Conference. Re- Opportunities Panels, Member- 
gional YWCA Assembly. Member ship Committee, 
of the YWCA Southern Regional j 0 McCauley, Junior topical 
Student Council. major. Kappa Kappa Gamma 

Nominated for vice president sorority. Freshman Y. publicity 
. . chairman, finance chairman, 

Mary Lee Savers, sophomore Dutch Lunch cochairman, 
home economics major. Alpha YWCA Cabinet. Regional Sum- 



915 S. Limestone Parking in Rear 

Across from UK College of Medicine 



outdoor track meets 
throughout the country. 

Meet Director 
Kentucky’s track coach and ori- 
ginator of the newest addition to 
the nation's cinder classlrs, said 
the UK Relays has already at- 
tracted four national individual 
champions as well as a national 
record holder and no less than six 
event tttlists of the Rig 10. 

In addition, the Kentucky meet 
will take on an international 
flavor with a pair of Swedish 
junior national champions slated 
to compete. 

A)1 told, entries will be on hand 
from six Big 10 schools, four 
Mid-America, a trio of Ohio Val- 
ley Conference institutions, three 
Association 



wear 



Midwest Athletic 
schools, one Missouri Valley pow- 
er, independent Pittsburg and 



SENIOR and GRADUATE MEN Students 



Attention 

Who Need Some FINANCIAL HELP In Orde. To tompic.c ■ "«>. 
Education Thi, Year and Will Then Commence Work. 

Apply to STEVENS BROS. FOUNDATION, INC. 

A Non-Protit Educational Fdn. 610 ENDICOTT BLOC.. S T. PAUL 1, MINN. 
UNDERGRADS, CLIP AND SAVE 

'IIIIClMllllllllllllllllllllllllHllllllllllllIJIllllllllllltllllllHIIIIIElllllllllllllHIIIIMIII 1 ' 



sent Michigan, Iow'a, Wisconsin, 
Illinois. Indiana, Ohio State, 
Western Michigan. Ohio Univer- 
sity, Miami (Ohioi University. 
Bowling Green, Cincinnati. Cen- 
tral State, Tennessee A & I, 
Kentucky State, Western Ken- 
tucky. Central State, Eastern and 
Murray. 

Michigan, the Big 10 indoor 
champion of 1964. will head Its 
delegation with two reigning na- 
tional litlists and another star 
with conference champion rank- 
ing. The Wolverines’ (’HIT Nut- 
tall set a new national record of 
6.1 seconds in winning the na- 
tional indoor USTFF 50-yard 
high hurdles championship three 
weeks ago at Milwaukee. Bob 
Di-nsliam of Michigan copped lop 
honors in high Jumping at the 
samr meet as he leaped six feet, 
eight inches. 

Earlier in the indoor season, 
he registered a Jump of six feet, 
ten and one-eighth inches. UM’s 
conference winner is a runner, 
Kent Bernard, who notched his 
title by covering 600 yards in a 
time of 1:10.4. 

The UK Relays will get under- 
way on the unique rubber-ash- 
phalt track at 12:30 p.m. Satur- 
and are open to the public. 



Farah Slacks headquarters 

ill colors and styles 



in Lexington for al 



l ODCr Downtown Lexington 1 
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Expensive-looking 



Keeneland 
Sale Set 
April 24 



SLACKS 

cost only 

$098 for Ivy Thins 
$7 98 for Ivys 



Sixty-one thoroughbreds are 
entered in the Keeneland horses- 
of-racing-age sale to be conduc- 
ted on April 24. the day after 
the close of the Keeneland spring 
race meeting and the day prior 
to the opening of Churchill 
Downs. 

Thirty-four consignors named 
27 two-year-olds, 15 three-year- 
olds and 19 four-year-olds and 
older to the single session auc- 
tion. 

Ellis Farm has the largest con- 
signment. with 10 scheduled to 
be sold. Spring Hill Farms has 
consigned five horses; George 
Echols. T. P. Heyser, Hidden 
Stables. High Acre Farm and J. 
J. Warren, each, three; and Dix- 
iana, Foursome Stable, Jewell 
Brothers and R. L. Lancaster, 
and agent John T. Ward. each, 
two. 



LAUNDRY & DRY CLEANING 
MONDAY thru FRIDAY 
No Added Cost! 



I All-new 

^ Dressier 

Washable 

Ask for Polycryl slacks by [^ I Tf , i 



DeBOOR 



15% Ditcounf 
Cosh & Carry 



265 Euclid Ave. 
Next to Coliseum 



OSO I. the orbiting solar ob- 
servatory launched March 7, 1962, 
was called the first of the "street- 
car" satellites because it had a 
series of experiments aboard as 
“passengers.” 



1966 Horrodsburg Road 
880 East High street 
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typewriters — adding machine 
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sales and service 
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A Revamped Campus 
Is Coleman ’s Plan 

By JOHN IRELAND 
Kernel Staff Writer 

In a wistful moment this week, Lawrence Coleman, 
campus planner, told a visitor that he "would like to walk 
il< iwn Euclid Avenue and not see Stoll Field.” 



Four Gallery Showings 
Open Sunday On Campus 

Four gallery showings opened Sunday on campus. Three 
of the showings are of paintings and the other is a photog- 



Coleman Is not anti-football, 
■but the University needs space 
for expansion of academic facili- 
ties, because UK will piobably 
: hnve 20,000 students within 20 
.'years, which means there will be 
nbmit twice as mnny cars on cam- 
pu - by then. And Lawrence Cole- 
man could do very well, thank 
you. without more cars, for he is 
re ponsible for the development 
of UK's parking plan. 

I’K has taken the first step 
toward solving the parking prob- 
lem by planning two three-story, 
5tlll-car garages to be ready for 
air by September 1965. Coleman 
said I’K will eventually need 
seven such buildings and seven 
surface lots. A 700-ear lot is 
planned for the Sports Center 
area, and another lot will be 
built behind Cooperstown. 

“Present parking facilities are 
adequate," said Coleman. The 
problem is grouping the facilities 
so people will not have to walk 
so far to classrooms or offices. 
Coleman would like to eliminate 
parking on service drives such ns 
the one in front of the Admin- 
istration Building, and confine it 
to lots and garages. 

Another headache cited by the 
campus planner is the policing of 
paiking. Coleman said, "Parking 
Is not adequately policed because 
of insufficient funds." UK Just 
doesn't have the money available 
to pay the men needed to prop- 
erly control on-campus parking. 

The University of Washington, 
apparently a plutocrat among 
colleges, armed its campus police, 
gave them prowl cars, and told 
them they could chase violaters 
to Idaho. 

Parking is not a new' problem 



for UK. In 1948, Dean of Men 
A. D. Kirwan said, "Most cities 
and universities were laid out be- 
fore the automobile age and at 
the time little or no thought was 
given to automobile parking lots, 
so we inherited a problem." 

Hie most worrisome problem in 
1948 was students parking without 
permits. In an effort to solve this 
puzzle, Kirwan polled 25 other 
universities to see how they 
handled it. The University of 
Michigan reported that its cam- 
pus police pasted heavy black 
paper over the windshields of 
illegally parked cars. 

Duke University reports that 
only 5 percent of 317 college* 
polled ban student cars, so It is 
reasonable to assume that most 
have some sort of a parking 
problem. 

Yale and Harvard met the 
problem by prohibiting on-cam- 
pus parking. Time magazine re- 
ports that Michigan State needs 
a 28-man police force to control 
campus traffic and parking, and 
Illinois Just threw up its hands 
and turned the whole mess over 
to a criminology professor. 

Northwestern's manager of 
parking and traffic summed up 
the situation with this sage ob- 
servation: "Cars are still un- 
necessary to a college education.” 



Fsi Chi 

Psi Chi. psychology honor 
sociply, will meet at 7:30 to- 
night in Room MN 363 of the 
Medical Center to initiate new 
members. Dr. Jessee Harris will 
speak. 



Economist 
Presents Plan 
To Aid Poor 

Continued From Page 1 

federal teachers corps. This corps 
would consist of several thousand 
well-paid Instructors which would 
be made available to any school 
district In need of good teachers 
and a basic reorganization. The 
Federal government would pay 
for this rehabilitation program. 

Turning to economics on the 
International scene. Dr. Gal- 
braith spoke of the progress made 
by India since achieving indepen- 
dence. 

As ambassador to India from 
March. 19G1, to July, 1963. Dr. 
Galbraith had the opportunity 
to view at first hand the inter- 
relation of politics and econom- 
ics in that country. 

Dr. Galbraith observed that 
India differed from the U.S. in 
the political action of the poorer 
classes. The Indian on the mar- 
gin of poverty will reflect con- 
servative tendencies and desire to 
retain the status-quo while the 
American in like circumstances 
will desire change, hoping that it 
will improve his position, he said. 

Dr. Galbraith concluded that 
India must solve the problem of 
population Increases before it 
can make real progress in im- 
proving the life of its citizens. 



All sophomores in the under- 
graduate colleges who entered 
UK as freshmen in September 
1962 have received a letter from 
President Oswald regarding OPI, 
ar> attitude survey, to be given 
on April 7. 

The OPI is designed to assess 
academically important values 
and attitudes, and is being re- 
given to the sophomore class 
as part of a large scale research 
project to better understand UK 
students. 

The test is untimed but typ- 



raphv exhibit. 

Two one-man exhibitions open- 
ed in the Art Oallery of the 
Fine Arts Building. Douglas 
Craft, visiting artist at the Uni- 
versity. is exhibiting paintings 
and drawings and Prof. Carl 
Holty. University of Louisville, 
is exhibiting paintings. 

Craft holds a bachelor of fine 
arts degree from the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago and ft master's 
degree from the University of 
New Mexiro. He also has studied 
at the University of Iowa and at 
Syracuse University. 

His work is represented in 
many private collections as well 
as the permanent collections of 
the Museum of Modern Art and 
the Whitney Museum of Ameri- 
can Art in New York. Craft cur- 
rently is holding the UK faculty 
post of Frederic Thursz, who is 
on sabbatical leave in France. 

Holty received his professional 
training at the Art Institute of 
Chicago, the National Academy 
of Design in New York, the Royal 
Academy in Munich, and with 
Hans HoRmann. 



licaly requires between 1*4 to 2 
hours to complete. For the con- 
venience of the student "con- 
tinuous testing” will be used. The 
student may report for testing 
at any time he has two consecu- 
tive hours free and he may leave 
as soon as he has completed the 
test. 

The Grand Ballroom of the 
Student Center will be open to 
begin testing from 8 a.m. to 7 
p.m. on April 7 to accommodate 
anyone who may have a full day 
of classes. 



His works have been inculdrd 
In numerous national exhibitions 
and also are found in the per- 
manent collections of many art 
museums and universities. 

Before Joining the U. of L. fac- 
ulty in 1982, Holty had taught at 
the Art Students League in New 
York, the Corcoran School of Art 
in Washington, the universities 
Georgia and Florida, the Uni^P 
versify of California at Los An- 
geles and Brooklyn College. 

Oallary hours for the exhibits, 
which will run through April 19, 
are as follows: Weekdays. 12-4; 
Saturday, 10-3; Sundays, 3-5, and 
Tuesday and Thursday nights 
from 7-9. 

A special exhibition of paint- 
ings of Japanese children from 
ages five to eight opened In the 
gallery of the E. W. Rannells 
Fine Arts Library. The paintings 
were a gift from Kyoto artist 
Akiko Yanagihara to Prof. Ray- 
mond Barnhart while on his sab- 
batical leave in Japan in 1962 
and '63. 

The exhibitions are open to the 
public from noon to 4 p.m., Mon- 
day through Friday; from 10 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. on Saturday. 3 to 5 p.m. 
on Sunday, and 7 to 9 p.m. on 
Tuesday and Thursday. The gal- 
lery also is open during all Guig- 
nol Theater performances. 

The Lexington Camera Club's 
annual show of photographs 
opened in the Student Center 
Art Gallery. 

Hours for the photo show, 
which will continue through 
April 18, are from 1-7 daily and 
from 1-5 on Sundays. 

A color slide show will be held 
from 3 to 4 p.m. next Sunday. 




Peter, Paul and Mary 



Sophomore Test April 7 




April 18 

Memorial Coliseum 

Tickets on sale tomorrow! 

2°° at 

Kennedy Book Store , 
Graves , Cox 

best seats sold first 
sellout expected — get there early 
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